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PERHAPS most of the writings of 
George William Curtis were of the 
kind that are for the day rather 
than for the age, but his permanent 
monument will be a Civil Service of 
the United States, where ability will 
be the only condition of entrance and 
ineficiency or dishonesty the only 
conditions of discharge. To have in- 
augurated a movement in this direc- 
lion, and inspired workers that will 
not halt until the work is accom- 
plished, is glory enough for one life. 


As we go to press the ninth session 
of the Unitarian Ministers’ Institute 
Is opening at Newton, Mass. - The 
program promises four days of most 
interesting discussion upon a variety 
of important subjects. By reason of 
distance and the cost in time and 
money involved, these Institute meet- 
Ings have hitherto been beyond the 
reach of our western ministers and 
laity. For the sake of our western 
churches, and yet more for the local 
missionary value of such an assem- 
blage and its work, we should like 
to see the next Institute meeting 


‘hundred and fifty doilars and then 


within the shadow of Boston. We. 
know well the reasons that can be 
urged for the policy pursued hitherto, 
but it is worth while to consider if 
the time has not come for an advance. 


A YOUNG man in New York twenty- 
three years of age recently stole two 


went before the judge, pleaded guilty 
and begged to be sent to the Elmira 
Reformatory, that he might learn a 
trade and thus become independent. 
Would it not have been well for the 
state to have given the young mana 
chance to be independent without 
compelling him to become a criminal 
first? It seems as though we are 
more rational with our treatment of 
crime then we are of virtue. 


GRADUALLY, but we think decided- 
ly, a reaction is setting in against the 
unwarranted theological implications 
and religious interference of Congress 
in its legislation concerning the Sun- 
day question and the World’s Fair. 
The intelligent citizens of America 
were not all heard from at that time. 
We believe that they are not fairly 
represented by the law in question. 
The women of New Yorkand of Min- 
nesota through their World Fair 
boards have expressed their desire 
for-an open Fair, and this desire will 
we believe be seconded by the sober 
second thought of a vast majority. 
When the elections are over, law- 
makers will have more time to think 
of this. 


‘Boys, if you will go gunning I 
have only one request to make of you. 
Just think once after the aim is taken 
and the finger is on the trigger —‘ Do 
I really want to see that thing dead,’ 
before you shoot.’’ This was the re- 
quest made to a party of boys well 
equipped with guns and eager for 
country sports on the eve of their va- 
cation outing. The guns were un- 
used, the vacation was none the less 
enjoyable, and not one of these boys 
are now haunted with the sad vision 
such as Charles Turner has pathet- 
ically described in the following lines: 


THE LITTLE GHOST I MADE. 
I heard a little spring of secret tears, 
For thee, poor bird ; thy death-blow was my crime : 
From the far past it has flowed on for years ; 
It never dries ; it brims at swallow-time, 
No kindly voice within me took thy part, 
Till I stood o’er thy last faint fluttering ; 
Since then, methinks, I have a gentler heart, 
And gaze with picy on all wounded wings. 
Full oft the vision of thy fallen head, 
Twittering in highway dust appeals to me ; 
Thy helpless form, as when I struck thee dead, 
Drops out from every swallow-flight I see. 
I would not have thine airy spirit laid ; 
I seem to love the little ghost I made. 

THE day of the ‘‘ Azrmess’’ is at 
hand, and the voice of the ticket-seller 
is heard in our churches. The good 
people of Evanston, IIl., have been 
setting the bad example of an enter- 
tainment on a big scale under the 
above mystic name. They have been 
making lots of money by having the 
young people dance the fandango, and 
other amateur ballet performances in 
Methodistcostumes. They have been 
selling lots of things to lots of people 
and, if newspaper reports are credi- 
ble, making lots of money. Perhaps 
this somewhat over somber town 
needs this diversion on the theory that 
‘‘All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.’’ But we hope that this 
kind of thing will not become contag- 
ious. It is selling the intellectual 
seriousness of a community at too 


cheap a price. We recently heard a 


held here in the West, instead of 


} sweet charity.’’ 


‘“most delightful way of serving 
It set us a thinking 
anew upon the old-fashioned problem 
as to what is charity ; and how is it 
served? We could not wholly escape 
certain old-fashioned conclusions, of 
which it is not necessary here to 
speak. 


A MEETING of the Council of the 
National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches is called for Thursday of the 
present week, to consider the time and 
place of the next meeting of the Con- 
ference. In view of the World’s Fair 
and the noteworthy religious features 
in connection with it, it would seem 
the depth of folly to divide the Uni- 
tarian interest instead of uniting it 
upon the worthiest possible represen- 
tation of the thought and work of the 
fellowship at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. The Business session of 
the Conference can easily be provided 
for apart from the more public pro- 
gram. 


Dorks not this simple announce- 
ment in the circular letter of the 
Tuskegee Normal School of Alabama 
go to the heart of some believer in 
manual training? This school is 
one of the most progressive schools 
among the colored people of the 
South and conducted by Booker T. 
Washington, a colored man fre- 
quently heard in the conclaves of 
Unitarians in the North. In con- 
nection with his school there are ex- 
tensive shops of various kinds, and 
the students have largely erected the 
buildings and created the plant. 
This is the appeal: 

‘* Machinery needed for the wheel- 
right and Blacksmith department. 

No. I universal wood-cutter. 

One No. 5 hub-mortiser and borer 
with graduated stroke. 

One improved cornering or round- 
ing machine. 

One emery stand.’’ 

If any believer in manual training 
will see how economic this plant is 
and be moved to meet this want, we 
will be glad to communicate with 
him or her as to the best means of 
crystallizing the desire into an act. 


In the J%Zonist for October, among 
other weighty and suggestive articles 
is one on ‘The Future of Thought 
in America,’’ by Prof. EK. D. Cope. 
His standpoint is not that of the rosy- 
hued optimist, but he has a good 
word to say for the churches. He 
thinks ‘‘ they are doing a good work 
in keeping ideals of truth and beauty 
before the people.’’ And he says, 
‘Tt is the churches which make the 
majority of scientists and philoso- 
phers.’’ This is valuable testimony, 
coming as it does from one of the 
foremost of the scientists of America. 
We wonder how many of his fellow- 
scientists would agree with him. No 
doubt to be a scientist or a philoso- 
pher any one must have a serious and 
self-sacrificing spirit; but he must 
also have one open to all new truths, 
however subversive of the old it 
may be. He must have a spirit that 
knows no such divisions as heresy and 
orthodoxy. Do our churches tend to 
produce such a spirit among their 
younger members ? 


RAYMOND BLATHWAYT writing to 
the Pall Mall Gazette on the ‘‘ Uses 


relates this incident: ‘‘I was about 
to enter my house, when a plain, 
simply dressed workingman came up 
to me with a note in his hand, and 
tonching his hat he said, ‘I think 
this is for you, sir,’ and then he 
added. ‘Will you give me the envel- 
ope, sir, as a great favor?’’ I looked 
at it and seeing it bore the signature 
of Professor Huxley, I replied, ‘ Cer- 
tainly I will, but why do you ask for 
it?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘it’s got Pro- 
fessor Huxley's signature, and it will 
be something to show my mates and 
keep for my children. He has done 


me and my like a lot of good; no 
man more.’’ Another lesson than 
that suggested to the writer in the 
Gazette. ‘The apostles of Free 
Thought, the disciples of Science, 
are gradually taking their places 
among the saints—the white-lived 


helpers of humanity. There is where 


they belong. 


What to Do with Sunday. 


The ‘‘Sunday opening question’? 
of the World’s Fair has simply made 
prominent a question of much broader 
significance. It emphasizes one of 
the pending issues of modern thought. 
At no point is the artificiality and 
timidity of conventional Christianity 
more exposed than at this point. 
There is not piety enough in the great 
mass of so-called Christians to use 
Sunday in their own approved way 
except in a very listless and half 
hearted fashion. If tne pews are well 
cushioned, the miunister’s voice sono- 
rous, and the treasurer's appeal not 
too direct and personal, they may go 
to church ; and a very few will take a 
Class in the Sunday-school if the les- 
sons are easy and al/ made oul for 
them, but if these conditions are not 
fulfilled they will prefer to sleep and 
loaf over the latest magazine, ride, 
themselves, of course, if they have a 
carriage ; but if any one proposes to 
do something unusual in the way of 
lifting the ox out of the ditch, they 
have piety enough to be alarmed, 
and Christianity enough to be heard 
in protest. For instance it is safe re- 
ligious work for a preacher to draw 
word pictures of great buildings and 
the noble triumphs of man, that the 
spiritual lessons therefrom may be 
enforced, on Sunday evenings in the 
church, but if the same buildings are 
to be reproduced before the eye by 
the stereopticon for the very same 
purpose, the sanctities are at once 
threatened, and there 1s a petition in 
behalf of the proprieties, not for one’s 
own sake, generally, but for the sake 
of some imaginary third person 
whose feelings may be injured. 
Again, it is quite the proper thing 
to lecture upon the Bible on Sunday ; 
but if that lecture is to be given by a 
man competent to represent a uni- 
versity and the lecture be called 
‘“University Extension Work,’’ the 
guardians of piety, as is the case with 
certain ministers in Chicago at the 
present time, stand appalled and they 
vigorously protest. It is very relig- 
ious work to pass the contribution 
basket on Sunday, and Debt-Lifting 
has been lifted into the dignity of a 
fine art by the church; but if the 
more quiet, dignified, and altogether 
reputable, method be pursued of tak- 


of Sentiment’’ and its redeeming 


lady speak of the ‘‘ Charity Ball asa 


| power on many a weary, barren life 


ing a reasonable fee at the door from 
those who entered, again the sanctities 
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are invaded and somebody’s re/igzous 
feelings are offended. 

Thus it is that the SuN-day of the 
week, the beautiful day of great pos- 
sibilities, becomes the day of danger, 
temptation, moroseness, and _ indo- 
lence, made such by the dog-in-the- 
manger attitude of its guardians. 

Notwithstanding all this the Sun- 
day is becoming more Suxznzy. People 
are learning, slowly, to use and not 
abuse its privileges. The real secu- 
larities of evced and of /us/ are being 
crowded more and more to the wall, 
ainl the real spiritualities, intellectual 
activities, social amenities and moral 
enthusiasm are being fed more and 
more by the triumphs of art, science 
and literature. The’ stereopticon has 
already become the acknowledged 
assistant of a few ministers, and the 
time is not far distant when every 
church will consider it a part of the 
necessary equipment of the pulpit. 
The ‘‘ University Extension’’ work 
on Sunday night has been so auspti- 
ciously begun in Chicago, that it is to 
go on and not to stop. The pulpit is 
to have more to do and not less to do 
with the intellectual, and = conse- 
quently the moral life of the commun- 
ity. 

One of the latest, boldest, and to 
our minds altogether commendable 
attempts in the direction of increasing 
the usefulness of Sunday in these di- 
rections comes from St. Louis, and 
our friend Prof. C. M. Woodward is 
its champion. He urges the organi- 
zation of ‘‘Sunday Technical Schools’’ 
lor the benefit of those who cannot 
find time or strength to equip them- 
selves for the battle of life during the 
week days. The Professor has in 
mind the thousands of young men 
and women in our cities who are en- 
tirely beyond the reach of a// churches, 
but already in the toils of the ‘‘strug- 
gle for existence.’’ For such he 
would organize a Sunday-school, in 
which instruction would be given in 
drawing, writing, mathemetics, and 
such other branches as might be sus- 
tained ; touching the three-hour ses- 
sion with the beauty of ‘ songs and 
hymns of lofty cheer,’’ and an address 
or lecture at the close. This is just 
what John Pounds had in mind when 
he started the original Ragged Sun- 
day-school in London. It is what is 
already being done, Professor 
Woodward shows, in many of the 
cities of France, Switzerland and 
Germany. And we are informed that 
there is prospect of seeing the exper- 
iment tried in St. Louis at an early 
date. Some of the committee hav- 
ing it in charge are orthodox church 
members, and why should they not 
be, for have they not their Captain’s 
assurance that ‘‘It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath day.’’ We 
hope to print, at an early day, ex- 
tracts from this pamphlet in UNiIry. 
But many of our readers we hope will 
desire to see the argument in full, and 
this they can do by sending a. request 
to Prof. C. M. Woodward, Manual 
Training School, St. Louis. 


as 


A Modern Day Psalmist. 


‘The immortal name of Jubal filled the 
sky, 

While Jubal lonely laid him down to 
die.”’ 


So quietly had he lived, so mod- 
estly did he do his work and so beau- 


tifully did he die, that, mid the din of 


much work, and the iteration of more 
famous names, but few, perhaps, have 
noted the death of Samuel Longfel- 
low. The poet preacher, the devout 
hymnist is through his work on earth. 
Many years ago, it was a quiet joke 
among the knowing tospeak of Henry 
Longfellow as the brother of the poet 
Samuel Longfellow, so rare was his 
verse, so delicate was his thought. 
Fourteen out of the two hundred and 
fifty-three hymns in the ‘‘ Unity 


_ 


Hymns and Chorals’’ were written 
by Samuel Longfellow, the largest 
number contributed by any one 
author except Whittier, who furnishes 
twenty-one. Though his name was 
overshadowed by that of his greater 
brother whose biographer he was, 
Samuel Longfellow has done a work 
all his own, and has left the hearts of 
many men and women more open to 
high ideals and tender trusts because 
he has lived. Of the outward record 
of his quiet life, we have asked an- 
other to speak in the columns of 
UNITY. 

For the present, it is better to let 
him sing his own requiem. We take 
from the Hymn-Book his lines that 
belong to literature before they do 
to the hymn-book, and deserve to be 
appreciated as such. In such appre- 
ciation they will lend themselves the 
more willingly to the service of praise 
and devotion. 


Out of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light ; 
We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night ; 


And Hope that lights her fadeless fires, 
And Faith, that shines, a heavenly will, 
And Love, that courage re-inspires, 
These stars have been above us still. 


© sentinels! whose tread we heard 

Through long hours when we could not see, 

Pause now: exchange with cheer the 
word, 

The unchanging watchword, Liberty ! 


Look backward, how much has been won! 
Look round, how much is yet to win ! 

The watches of the night are done; 

The watches of the day begin. 


© Thou, whose mighty patience holds 
The night and day alike in view, 

Thy will our dearest hope enfolds : 

O keep us steadfast, patient, true ! 


Renan. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL GLIMPSE. 

Renan came of a family of sailors 
and farmers so obscure that they had 
inhabited Brittany more than 1300 
years without producing a man of note. 
His mother said they were ‘‘ all poor as 
Job; your father had no head for busi- 
ness; when you were born, we were 1n 
such a bad way that I took you on my 
knees and cried bitterly.”’ They were 
superstitious too, and during his in- 
fancy, when a missionary preached 
that the people ought to burn their 
dangerous books, and that it was bet- 
ter to burn too many than too few, 
she burned about all they had. But the 
boy showed a remarkable fondness for 
study, and it was naturally decided to 
makea priestofhim. In his sixteeth 
year he won all the prizes in his col- 
lege class; and Archbishop Dupan- 
loup, hearing of it, invited him to his 
Seminary at Paris. There Renan 
studied three years, and then entered 
the St. Sulpice Seminary, still liking 
the ‘‘bitter flavor’’ of the Catholic 
theology he says, and as ‘“‘ fond of it 
as a monkey is of nuts.’’ He spent 
four years in its Issy and Paris 
branches, studying so closely that he 
lived in solitude and seldom even went 
into the streets. But in this study, 
objections to orthodoxy began to rise 
in his mind. He resisted them vigor- 
ously, and when a professor once said, 
‘* You are nota Christian,’’ the phrase 
filled him with terror, he says; and 
‘‘sounded all nightin my ears like a 
clap of thunder.’’ But slowly the 
learned objections heaped themselves, 
not merely ‘‘ from one train of reason- 
ing, but from ten thousand, ’’ until he 
saw he could not conscientiously con- 
tinue his priestly dress and the privi- 
leges of the school, and sorrowfully 
left it. This was forty-seven years 
ago this mont! and Renan was then 
twenty-two. 

That brave step cost him the utmost 
sorrow. In aletter of the next month 
he wrote: ‘‘ Good-bye forever to my 
little room, my books, my peaceful 


studies. Good-bye to my pleasant 
past and to those faiths which so gently 
cradled me. Farewell for me to pure 
happiness. And my mother, to think 
of whom was my former solace, is now 
the cause of my most poignant grief. 
I am, asit were, stabbing her with a 
knife. O God! wasit necessary that 
the path of duty should be so stony. ’’ 
But he boldly faced his fate. He 
found a place to work for his board and 
lodging, and devoted the rest of the 
time to study. This study so con- 
firmed his doubts of the orthodox 
theology that, he says, ‘‘at the end of 
a twelvemonth, I could scarcely un- 
derstand how I had formerly been able 
to believe it, ’’ and after 1846, he saw 
nothing miraculous or supernatural in 
Christianity. 

Still he revered and loved Christi- 


anity, and very soon formed the plan 
of writing his great historical work on 
its ‘‘Origins.’’ But he wanted to, 
wait until he had established his 
reputation as a scholar, and so for 
the next fifteen years he worked for 
that, and with remarkable success. 


He published many volumes of 
Semitic, Biblical, linguistic and 
other learned studies, and gained 


such celebrity both as a scholar and 
writer, that in 1862 the great critic, 
Ste. Beuve, devoted to him two of his 
famous ‘‘Causeries,’’ and said, ‘‘ in 
the first rank of this strong and brill- 
iant generation is M. Ernest Renan.’’ 
Then he began to publish his long- 
planned work on ‘‘ The Origins of 
Christianity.’’ Its first volume, ‘‘ The 
Life of Jesus,’’ appeared in 1863, and 
we remember the sensation it made. 
In six months its sale had reached 
nearly 100,000 copies in France, it 
had been translated into the principal 
furopean languages, and had called 
out innumerable books, pamphlets 
and articles. Renan was then only 
forty years old, but somuch had come 
of the babe for whose birth his mother 
in her poverty had wept so bitterly. 

Since then he has published nine 
other volumes in that series and the 
concluding volume is prepared. Many 
other writings have also come from 
his versatile pen, including even 
several philosophic dialogues and 
dramas which have had an immense 
sale. He has become one of the most 
central figures in literary Paris, and 
the former hostility of the church has 
much softened. That old College of 
France which stopped his lectures 
thirty years ago, is the place where 
his late work has been done and 
where his great funeral procession 
was formed. His Biblical works are 
now read by clergymen, with much 
hospitality and even sympathy. His 
special interpretations are, of course, 
criticised, but his honesty and ability 
are confessed, and his principle that 
the Bible is a collection of purely 
natural writings, is the one which is 
extending everywhere in the “‘ higher 
criticism.’’ He sees nothing miracul- 
ous in the life of Jesus, but he treats 
Jesus with the greatest reverence and 
with a sentiment almost romantic. 
He has everywhere shown a faith, as 
Ste. Beuve said,‘‘ not in the super- 
natural, but in the Divine.’’ 

And Renan’s character has been as 
noble as his work. He may have 
shown much vanity and self confi- 
dence—but he had a right to. He 
has been curiously free from greed 
and selfishness. From that early 
day when he refused a salary of sev- 
enty-five dollars a year for his teach- 
ing, and only accepted half of it—he 
has been curiously free from avarice— 
and deeded away all his writings for 
what M. Levy chose to give. He has 
been singularly gentle and polite —and 
says that even in railroad traveling, 
the poorest seat generally falls to him 
unless the station agent kindly gets 
him a better. Against the Church 
which has so censured him, he has 


seldom uttered a hard word, but 
praises the Catholic priesthood, and 


says, ‘“‘all the priests I have known 
have been good men.’’ He is in sym- 
pathy with devotion and doubt, and 
with everything that is human. In- 
deed, his very faults come from this 
wide sympathy, and from that “ di- 
vine incapacity of seeing evil,’’ which 
he ascribed to Jesus. He has seen so 
little evil in the world, that he has 
not been anxious to reform it. He 
has given no furtherance to growing 
democracy, and his ‘‘ Caliban ’’ 
makes light of it. Huis cvolness to- 
ward reforms has brought him much 
censure, and Mazzini’s last writing 
was in vehement rebuke of him for it 
Doubtless this was Renan’s great 
fault. But let us remember that it 
came from a wide outlook, and from 
his purely intellectual standpoint : 
for he said the scholar should con- 
sider himself a ‘‘spectator in the uni- 
verse,’ to whom the world is ‘‘ only 
a subject of study.’’ 

His gentleness and contentment 
have had their result and reward in 
a remarkably happy life. He says 
he has found ‘‘a fund of goodness in 
nature and society.’’ ‘“‘I do not think 
there are many human beings happier 
than I’’ — and that he would not care 
to change anything in his life if he 
could repeat it. He was trustful 
about the future too—and wrote only 
a few years ago: ‘‘ The infinite good- 
ness which I have experienced in 
this world inspires me with the con- 
viction that eternity is pervaded by 
a goodness not less infinite, in which 
I repose unlimited trust.’’ 

H. M. S. 


Men and Things. 


A SUBSTITUTE for ‘oil on the troubled 
waters’’ has been discovered by a French- 
man, who by floating a net a thousand 
yards square with a mesh of five centimeters 
outside a breakwater, finds that the waves 
are kept down effectually. 


QUEEN LILIUOKALANI, of the Sandwich 
Islands, sets a good example to the rulers 
of more civilized nations. She is said to be 
an earnest patron of temperance reform. 
She pays the license fee for a coffee-house 
opened in her capital city by the Women’s 
Temperance Union, and has banished wines 
and spirituous liquors from her table and 
receptions. 


ONE of the most interesting illustrations 
in the illustrated edition of Greene's 
‘*Shorter History’’ now being brought out 
by Messrs. Macmillan will be the reproduc- 
tion of a portrait of Oliver Cromwell's 
mother. It was discovered by Mrs. J. R. 
Green during a visit to a country house, 
and the face is said to be a remarkable one 
and interesting to students of heredity. 


THE people of Cherbourg have just 
erected a monument tothe honor of Jean 
Francois Millet. It iscomposed of a granite 
pedestal surmounted by a bust of the great 
artist in marble, the work of the sculptor 
Chapa. A wreath of oak leaves of granite 
encircles the head, and a little child reaches 
forward from the arms of its mother, a peas- 
ant woman, to offer the cow branch of 
Victory to the creator of the Angelus. 
These figures with others representing some 
of the attributes of art, are in bronze, the 
work of M. Bonleitter. 


Miss MARIE PAIGE, a pupil of Joachin, a 
young lady who made her first appearance 
last spring asa violinist accompanied by 
Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, has come to 
Chicago to further pursue her art. She bids 
fair to stand high in the small group of fine 
violinists. Our readers will take special in- 
terest in the fact that she is a product of 
the west and the child of an Unitarian 
family, her home is in Fargo, N. Dakoia. 
Her father is the President of the Board of 
Directors of the Unitarian Society in that 
place. We welcome her not only to this 
large life of art but to the liberal fellowship 
of Chicago. | 


THE Home-Maker for July contains 4s 
frontispiece a portrait of Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and an accompanying brie 
sketch. The usual array of poems, short 
stories and other articles make up the Table 
of Contents. Among other contributors are 
W. Blackburn Harte, and Ella Rodman 
Church. A portrait of Miss Bulkley, Dean of 
the Woman’s College of the Chicago Univer- 
sity, with sketch, also appears. The Cycle de- 
partment is dropped from the number, prob- 
ably because it is the intention of Mrs. 
Croly to revive it as an independent pape’, 
devoted to the interests of Women’s Clubs. 
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Gontributed and Selected, 


An Autumn Change. 


A myriad voices fill the summer days 

With melody. The leafy tents of June 

Echo witb joyous carolings, in tune 

With spri. ging life. The humble grassy 
ways 

Are gay with chirpings, while cicadz raise 

Their shrill dry notes through summer’s 
sultry noon. 

The ear to minstrelsy accustomed, soon 

Scarce bends to hear, or notes the strain to 
praise. 

But suddenly, beneath a clouded sky, 

A chill breeze shows the empty nest on high. 

The frosty grass is still. If any rove 

Abroad he questions of the dreaming year, 

What do I miss from Nature’s ancient cheer? 

And silence answers from the field and 
grove. 


ALICE GORDON, 


New Phase of the Arian Contro- 
versy. 


The Arian Controversy has passed 
into a new phase which is indicated 
by Mr. Chadwick in his fine lecture, 
‘The Unitarian Church,’”’ in UNity 
of July 14. ‘‘ Time was,’’ says Mr. 
Chadwick, ‘‘ when the majority of 
American Unitarians cast in their lot 
with Arius, and those who were in- 
clined to question his superiority to 
Athanasius were received with much 
suspicion ‘and alarm.’’ Inthe present 
stage of the controversy Arius has no 
friends ; all the world is Athanasian, 
or Athanasian as against Arius, ‘‘not as 
fully accepting the thought of Athan- 
asius, but thinking that it had more 
philosophic truth in it than the Arian 
conception.’’ Evidenly the danger 
of exaggerating the significance of 
Arius has passed. More apparent is 
the liability that those whose debt to 
the great heresiarch is historically 
great may go with the multitude to 
do evil to his memory. There isa 
presumption in favor of every strenu- 
ous and honest thinker sufficiently 
gifted to make a name in history, 
that he has contributed something or 
represented something valuable to 
human thought. That Arius, con- 
fessedly one of the most acute think- 
ers of his time, simply furnished 
Athanasius an occasion to make a 
great theological discovery is not to 
have lived in vain, but one would like 
to find in his career more signifi- 
cance. 

It is true that Unitarians in this 
generation are not Arians, but this 
ought not to be said without recog- 
nizing that it was through Arianism 
that English and American Unitarian- 
ism came. Mr. Chadwick does not 
overlook the fact, but neither does he 
make it the occasion of that grateful 
acknowledgment which it seems to 
me the circumstance demands. There 
is a proverb which says, Speak well 
of a bridge which carries you safely 
over. It happens that in the most 
fruitful movement of thought out of 
traditional trinitarian conceptions 
toward a rational theology and Chris- 
tology, the first step taken was to 
return to Arianism. 

This was no accident. Arianism 
was the last stand made by the human 
mind in Christendom to preserve the 
doctrine of pure and simple monothe- 
ism and to resist the absolute deifica- 
tion of the man of Nazareth. The 
doctrine was Paul’s, that the Son is 

‘the image of the invisible God, the 
firstborn of every creature—before 
all things and by Him all things con- 
sist.’’ It cannot be claimed that Arius 
added essentially to this doctrine ; 
his idea of a creature was the same as 
Paul’s; what Arius did was to resist 
the tendency of his age to go beyond 
the apostolic standpoint in the pro- 
cess of deification. He deserves to 
be respectfully mentioned for this 
effort even if it had failed; much more, 
seeing that it marked a stage to which 


turned and from which it has pro- | 
ceeded to rationalize its faith. 

It must be remembered also that 
Arianism represents the last attempt 
of the human mind in Christendom 
for more than a thousand years to 
reason at all upon the nature of 
Christ. It was the reproach of the 
school of Arius that at every council 
they appeared. with a new statement 
of faith. No such intellectual activ- 
ity was brought to bear upon the 
problem of Christology after the in- 
fection of Arianism was stamped out. 
Whether the ‘‘ thought of Athana- 
sius has more of philosophic truth 
than the Arian conception’’ is a ques- 
tion which an unbeliever must touch 
modestly, considering the weight of 
affirmative opinion. One can read 
into the Athanasian statement as he 
can into the Andover creed much that 
was not originally there and that all 
the arts of language were employed 
to exclude. The Athanasian is not 
the Hegelian trinity, but it happens 
to be a formula which can be evis- 
cerated, and into which any threefold 
classification of reality can be inter- 
polated. This has made it convenient 
in theology, but has not made the origi- 
nal conception better than that of 
Arius. What we want is a theory of 
the universe which includes God, or a 
doctrine of God which includes the 
universe. Neither the doctrine of 
Arius nor of Athanasius gives us this. 
It was the doctrine of Athanasius, as 
he understood it, that ‘the Son has 
no similitude to creatures, nor is cog- 
nate with them’’; he ‘‘is not sepa- 
rated from the Father as we are 
by being of a substance foreign to 
his.’’ (Lamson). This human nature 
which is of a substance foreign to the 
divine remains so through all the 
mysterious processes to which it is 
subjected in the theory of Athanasius. 
In no sense is it any better off with 
him than with Arius. 

Arius puts the Son in the same re- 
lation to the Father as ourselves. He 
is more than man but he has this in 
common with humanity, that he is in 
the catagory of created beings. The 
enemies of Arius charged that he put 
Christ ‘‘on a level with other men, 
asserting that we also are able to be- 
come like him, Sons of God.’’ ( Hall.) 
Not ona level with other men, but 
the difference was one of degree not 
of kind. 

To meet the philosophical demand 
for unity of infinite and finite a new 
conception of created being was 
needed, but no more needed by Arius 
than by Athanasius. ‘‘ Besides sub- 
stance and modes nothing exists, and 
modes are nothing but affections of 
the attributes of God ’’—‘‘ modes or 
creatures which immediately depend 
upon God.’’ Itis to Spinoza, or if 
you desire to go further, to Bruno and 
Maimonides, that we are indebted for 
this conception which has made-'the 
unity of the divine and human partly 
thinkable. Athanasius contributed 
toit no more than Arius. 

It is possible to argue that, how- 
ever it may have been as regards 
philosophy, it was better practically 
that Athanasius should triumph, since 
it gave a united Christendom to con- 
front the dissolution of ancient society 
and the inroads of Northern barbar- 
ism. This is the best justification of 
the ways of God to men that can be 
offered in this particular exigency. 
But the inroad of barbarians came ; 
that was not prevented ; and its com- 
ing fertilized Europe; one does not 
see why it should have done less if 
Arius had held his own. Moreover, 
while we give thanks that Athanasius 
triumphed at Niczea, we have reason 
to rejoice that the Arian Goth sur- 
vived to be present at the battle of 
Chalons and to turn back the tide of 
the Huns. This has been called ‘‘ the 
greatest deed of the Goth,’’ and it 
saved Kurope from a very much worse 


the thought of another age easily re- 


courage to question in history the | 
maxim that whatever is is right, but 
it is dificult to see what was gained 
to civilization by the extinction of the 
Arian kingdom of the Goth in Italy, 
and of the Vandal in Africa. 
S. C. BRACH. 
Me. 


Pangor, 


Royalty Threatened. 


Since Mr. O’Brien sat up breeches- 
less in his prison cell the nether gar- 
ments have not occupied such a 
prominent place in the public mind. 
They have during the present week 
reassumed their ascendency, conse- 
sequent upon a statement made by a 
seamstress at a public meeting. She 
had, she averred, been engaged in a 
sweater’s den, making a pair of trous- 
ers for the Duke of York, and sug- 
gested that the waistcoat belonging 
to the suit has. been made in the ad- 
joining premises, where two inmates 
were sick unto death with typhoid 
fever. This was felt to be a regret- 
able matter for his Royal Highness. 
The sensation it has created is due to 
the fact that the incident has a direct 
personal bearing upon nearly every 
household in London. 

The system upon which the Duke 
of York’s orders are accomplished by 
his tailors exists in the case of all the 
ordinary customers of West End 
houses. The cloth, being measured 
and cut, is given out to persons work- 
ing outside in dens the conditions of 
which invite infectious diseases of 
all kinds. In connection with the 
Duke of York’s small clothes a de- 
scription is given of the place where 
they were made—a stuffy, dirty room 
crowded with workers, and behind it 
the closet in which the sweater sleeps, 
his bedstead contriving a double debt 
to pay. He sleeps on it at night, 
while by day it holds the unfinished 
garmeuts of royal Dukes and less im- 
portant persons. There is the cus- 
tomary clamor for something to be 
done, but it will shortly die away, 
and things will go on as heretofore.— 
From the London Correspondence of 
Chicago Tribune. 


The simple fact is that ninety-nine 
per cent of all who read the gospels, 
read to confirm pre-existing notions. 
They learn Christian theology, and 
come to believe in the awful eternal 
penalties alleged for wrong belief be- 
fore they know anything about the 
Bible. Then of course they find what 
they seek. The people on ‘ Inquir- 
endo Island’’ found the same marvel- 
ous teaching in the Arithmetic. The 
judgment of a man who feels that his 
eternal welfare depends on believing 
this or that or on finding this or that 
teaching in the Bible—that man’s 
judgment is absolutely worthless.— 
Universalist Monthly. 


THA’ is the most perfect religion 
that recognizing the humanity in man, 
can afford to dispense with everything 
that has distinguished religion hith- 
erto, in order that it may show how 
righteousness, integrity, charity can 
be made to adorn and beautify the 
world ; for it is this religion that in- 
augurates the worship of the Spirit in 
spirit, in truth.—O. B. /rothingham. 


THE incarnation is not merely the 
indwelling of the spirit of God once 
for thirty-three short yearsin a human 
life—it is the indwelling of God in all 
his children. It is only as we reflect 
as from a mirror the image of God that 
we are transformed into the same im- 
age from glory to glory.—Christian 
U/nion., 


“As arule, we believe as much as 
we can, we would believe more if we 
could.’’— William James. 


THE Radicals worship the ideals of 


danger than Arianism. It requires 


‘ 


their work.—O. B. Frothingham. 


Doctors disagree, They 
have to. There are differ- 
ences of opinion among the 
best; there will be so long 
as knowledge is incomplete. 

But there is one subject 
on which all physicians are 
completely in accord, and 
that is the value of cod-liver 
oil in consumption and scro- 
fula, and many other condi- 
tions in which the loss of fat 
is involved. And cod-liver 
oil has its greatest usefulness 
in Scotts Emulsion. 

There is an_ interesting 
book on the subject; sent free. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-lives 


oileal] drugyists everywhere do. 
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A PROPOSAL 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 

POW DER, 

An English 

tuble luxury, 

providing dain- 


Variety, thef 
choicest dishes 
and the richest 
custard, with- 
out eggs. 
A 25c. “package will be sufficient to make four pints, 
— can either be served in dishes or from 
glasses. 

A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 
ceived by 

WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO..............+.: Chicago. 
RETAIL: 
W.D.CLARK & CO.........3017 Cottage Grove Ave. 
GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 
And other — grocers, Chicuaggy, Lil. 


FREE. 


Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
or information on 
the proper construc. 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
Bm) cash in advance,sell 

| On instalments, give 

. hepa value for 
% the money thanany 
fama Other manufacturer 


steeaeevrrerrrer 


atonce to 

\ BEETHOVEN ORGAN 66.,, 
WASHINGTON, K, i 

>. O;. Box 707 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS »° DAYLIGHT 


ah LiGH rS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

FAVO™US WOMAN S thrilling story of Gospel. Temperance, 
on ‘Re seue work “Jn His Name” in the great under-world of 
New Yok. ity Mra. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD. 


A wonder ul book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustrations 
from fashdight Photographs of real llfe. 45th tnousand. The 
feste st selling and the best paying book jor Agents ever published. 

Tet. Ww usted both Menand Women. 0 7 WeGive Credit, 
i ctvra Torms and Pay Freights Outfit free. Write for Circulars to 

1. » WORT Bina Tex A ©O., Harttord, Conn. 
ye rAyny 2 W - A Special Terms for 


WoRTHINGTON'S AGAZINE. 


a New, choice. splendidly Illustrated 5, Ml for the Family 

is Brig cht bs ure. Elevating Helpful, and Cheap. (2 4 #4 maga- 
ne for 82.50, brimifull of vood things forall. Mary A. Liver- 

more Helen Camplhe ell. Rev Dr. Francis . Clark. and scores of 

otaers write forit. 7h: best chance to make money ever offered to 

Lady Agents. Write for varticulars at once. Address as above. 


ae The Creat LIGHT 


CHURCH 
s Patent Reflectors 


“Frink’s 
for Gus, Oil. or Electric. give 
the must powertul softest. 
cheapest, xnd best ight knewn 
for Cuurches, Stores, Banks, ‘i'‘he- 
atres, Depots, etc. [ow and el- 
= evant designs. Sei size Of room. 

a Get aeamiie & e-timate. A liberal 

23 discount to churches & the trade 

Don’t be deceived by chea 
1. P. FRINK, 


Established 1857. 


p tmitations. 
5d] Pearl Su..N.¥Y. 


ATHER” 


‘OF FAITHS FOUNDATIONS 


Six Sermons by Six Authors. 


THE FAITH 


The Change of Front of the U nive erse, - - - M.J. Savage. 
The Fullnessof God, + - ae ree i Oonkeee 
The UnityofGod, - -* + -«- - H. M. Simmons, 
Tne Revelation of God, - + + = =- J. W. Chadwick. 

The Faith of Ethics Sine ee Beer ee” Ww - Gannett. 
Religion from the Near End, J. Li. Jones. 


No better book to show the wend of Faith soneuee men who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, er aper ~—_ 4 one 10 co 

8.50. Order for the holidays. LE RK 0., 


blishers, 175 et Beas Sarees. y Be Tilinate. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 
sent free tu any one FR E E sending 34 ceuts for 
ye eee of The St. Louis M ne. 
Alumin 8 the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not — 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive St., St. Louis; 
made easy Manufacturing 


M | N Rubber Stamps. Send for 


Price List of Outfits, to 
J. F. Dorman & Co., 
217 East German Street, 
Baltimore, Md., U. A, 
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Shunt Hoon Pulpit, 


Ernest Renan. 


A DIscouRSE BY EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


No explanation, I feel, is needed, 
for devoting an hour to a grateful re- 
view of the labors and the life of the 
great French scholar, who recently 
passed away to his eternal rest. Had 
even his sphere of research, and his 
contributions to the scholarship of the 
age, been less closely related to the 
literature which Judaism produced, 
and to the religion which the Jews 
profess, it would have been in keep- 
ing with our custom, to place a wreath 
upon this tomb newly opened in the 
French Pantheon. For the thought 
life of our age is so organized, that 
discoveries in one region, affect at 
once the conditions of all others. The 
divisions into separate provinces, 
which for convenience’s sake we map 
out in the empires of knowledge, are 
merely conventional. The domain of 
one science cannot be isolated from 
that of another so as to exclude the 
possibility of interaction and _ inter- 


course. The great physicists, for in- 
stance, have compelled the great 


metaphysicians to reconstruct their 
systems, as these in turn place upon 
their colleagues in the laboratory or 
the observatory, the duty to re-exam- 
ine the bases upon which their calcu- 
lations rest. The historian re-writing 
the account of early days, places per- 
haps in an.altogether new light cer- 


tain facts which will induce the 
theologian to recast his scheme of 
dogmatics. Therefore it is incumbent 


upon one who would follow with open 
eyes the thought movement of his 
time, occasionally to take his position 
on a high outlook, permitting him to 
embrace in one sweeping glance the 
delicately lined and interlaced threads 
of the mental fabric of his days. And 
whensoever one of the masters who 
threw the shuttle on the loom is called 
away from his post, it behouves the 
thoughtful to. give more than a mo- 
ment’s reflection to the life and labor 
thus completed. Among the many 
who affected the opinions of men in 
our generation, the French academi- 
cian, news of whose death was flashed 
across the ocean last week, holds a 
prominent rank. As in his life, his 
fame traveled beyond the bounded 
possessions of his nation, and became 
the property of the civilized world, so 
after his death his memory will out- 
last the years of his contemporaries, 
and will swell the ‘‘ choir invisible ”’ 
of the truly immortal. 

Biography stands for more than the 
framework of dates. Bibliography is 
but a poor apology for the full repre- 
sentation of the literary and scientific 
value of a writer’s contribution. Be- 
hind the books is a soul, and within 


childhood and manhood and dotage, 
is enacted the play of spiritual forces 
and conflicts. We cannot say that 
we know aman if the catalogue of 
dates standing for the mileposts along 
life's path is familiar to us. Even 
photographic reproduction of his 
physiognomy and figure leads to little 
more than the very first prerequisite 
of deeper recognition. If we, mould- 
ed of the ordinary clay, have the right 
to insist that we stand for more than 
the succession of birthdays and wed- 
ding anniversaries, and school days 
and professional ventures or business 
enterprises, those chosen few within 
whom burn the spark of genius cer- 
tainly represent a higher movement 
than the alternation of circling seasons 
and the whirl of external experiences. 
With these details, then, of Renan’s 
life, we would today have no concern. 
The encyclopzedias are at the disposal 
of all that would cull such informa- 


| are 
the territory bounded by birth and | 
death and between the mileposts of 


tion. The place of his birth, and the 
surroundings of his earlier or later 
days, are merely of moment, in so far 
as by them, perhaps, is furnished a 
key to the peculiar characteristics of 
his method, and the accident of his 
language. Renan was a Frenchman; 
he was a Breton ; his early training 
was had under the influence of Galli- 
can Catholicism. These undoubtedly 
are factors that must be remembered, 
if acorrect appreciation of his idiosyn- 
cracies, and the discovery of the local 
source of his powers, is looked for. 

The French mind is so organized 
as to combine fluency of language 
with clearness of thought. This nat- 
ural and national bent accounts for the 
prominence which the French com- 
mand in the exact and mathematical 
sciences. But tothis faculty of theirs 
is also due their love for glittering 
generalizations. The history of the 
French people proves abundantly that 
a happy phrase has over their affec- 
tions and sympathies a potency, which 
cooler, calmer and more analytic 
minds can scarcely understand. As 
writers the French excel in the art of 
lucid and seductive presentation. All 
these gifts and failings, the national 
fairy presiding over his birth, placed 
in abundance into the cradle of Ernest 
Renan. As he wrote, none other could 
have written but a Frenchman ; as he 
thought, none other could have 
thought, unless the same sun which 
kissed him into waking life had also 
greeted the other. It is well-known 
that among the masters of the art of 
writing so numerous in the modern 
literature of France, Renan wears the 
consular toga. Regardless of their 
contents, his books as models of good 
style are simply monumental. On 
the other hand, the weakness which 
seems to be the inseparable shadow of 
this virtue is also clearly discernible 
in all his works. For brilliancy of 
construction, carried away by the 
fondness for generalizing, he often 
sacrifices critical judgment and leaps 
to hasty conclusions. His founda- 
tions are in consequence of this pas- 
sion of his, more or less insecure, and 
however well-knitted the added frame- 
work may be, as the understructure 
is untrustworthy, the superstructure 
lacks stability. The merit of Renan 
will always consist much rather in 
having given in France and else- 
where, a new impetus to inquiry ; but 
his positive results will be ruled, as 
indeed they have been, out of court 
by calmer scholarship. I would, of 
course, not create here the impression 
that Renan was not a scholar. He 
has been a student of the Semitic dia- 
lects, and was at home in their liter- 
ature. His name will ever be con- 
nected with the history of Semitic 
epigraphy, and it is perhaps in this 
branch where he has rendered the 
most valiant service to Semitic philol- 
ogy. But in this domain only a few 
at home; they deplore in his 
death the loss of a leader and co- 
laborer hard to replace. To these his 
researches, the general public has but 
little occasion to pay attention. ‘To 
the laymen, Renan is known as the 
iconoclastic Biblical critic, the man 
who for the sake of his convictions 
resigned the prospects of a brilliant 
hierarchical career and suffered mar- 
tyrdom, paying for his fame by the 
loss of his professorship. 

A few words on his ‘‘ Life’ of 
Jesus,’’ which as you all know was 
the introductory volume to his studies 
on ‘‘ The Origin of Christianity,’’ are 
even here not out of place. For that 
work displays all the characteristic 
virtues and vices of Renan’s method. 
He is not a believer; he makes no 
effort to conceal the fact that the old 
records are not trustworthy guides 
and contain but little material orig- 
inal in the period of which they pro- 
fess to give a report. But on the 
other hand, our author has no hesi- 
tancy when it suits his purposes, to 


use the very material as one would to 
whom no doubt and no criticism sug- 
gested caution and care. A compari- 
son of his ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ with the 
German works of the critical schools 
covering the same ground, will at 
once render clear, that the French 
writer, while appealing more in- 
tensely than any other to the atten- 
tion of the general public, does not 
satisfy the requirements of the scholar. 
This and many of his other works 
could not but shock the plain and un- 
sophisticated believer, but to as great 
an extent did it challenge the dissent 
of the critical investigator. In other 
words, the Jesus that Renan fashions, 
is a figment of his own fancy. He 
sets before us a brilliant psycholog- 
ical delineation of that lofty character, 
but it is the analysis of a character 
formed in the author’s own mind 
previous to the investigation of the 
historical data. Nor is that charac- 
ter as drawn by Renan so self-consist- 
ent. While reading the book we are 
carried away by the rhythmic cadence 
of its sentences, by the sustained 
notes of its descriptions, by the art of 
the writer. But after we have con- 
cluded its perusal, and we pause to 
cast the sum total, we are at a loss to 
account for the possibility, that within 
one soul, such conflicting tendencies 
should be blended. We are not clear 
in our mind whether Jesus was a mere 
enthusiast or an imposter. Some of 
the chapters even lead us to infer that 
he was more than mortal ; others 
create the impression that he was 
less than moral. Was he a mere 
wonder-worker, or was his a higher 
mission? All these questions crowd 
upon us, but Renan guides not to 
the answer satisfactory. For each 
estimate there is warrant in his pres- 
entation; but whatever conclusion 
we would draw, the inference is as 
clearly disputed by another chapter. 
It has been said, and that with con- 
siderable justice, that Renan’s Jesus 
is a novel and not a history. It can- 
not be ranked with Strauss’s book, or 
with Schenkel’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ or 
with Hausrath’s or with Schuerer’s 
volumes covering that important per- 
iod. Its proper place is with Wal- 
lace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’ remarkable for 
vividness of style, but altogether 
worthless if put to the tests of critical 
scholarship. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the traditions of the Catholic church, 
besides the intensity of the French 
nature, with its well-known peculiar- 
ities, account for these inconsistencies 
in this and other works of Renan. 
The Catholic church has always been 
free from Bibliolatry. Its doctrine of 
apostolic succession and continued 
revelation saved it from falling into 
the error of its Protestant opponents. 
As in Judaism, so in Catholicism, the 
Bible stands merely for one phase in 
religious development, and is not the 
sum total of religion’s:message. The 
old rabbis were little concerned about 
the infallibility and inerrancy of the 
Biblical records. In their system, 
perhaps the whole Bible might have 
been eliminated, with the exception 
of those portions of the law which 
have reference to the practical duties 
of life. With something of the same 
freedom of indifferenee, the Bible is 
regarded by the Catholic church. 
However, in its interpretations of the 
Biblical stories, Catholicism has 
always leaned toward rationalism. 
This name covers the attempt to save 
the letter at the expense of the spirit. 
Biblical miracles are in its retorts 
reduced to commonplace natural oc- 
currences. The miraculous element 
is volatilized. This leads at once to 
the imputation of conscious fraud to 
those who performed these seeming 
miracles, or reported them as miracles 
contrary to their better knowledge of 
the actual fact. The bungling hand 
of rationalism thus snatches.from the 
brow of the great prophets the price- 
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less crown of honesty, and makes 
them the fellows of jugglers anq 
sleight-of-hand performers. Whoever 
has read Renan’s books, both his 
earlier and his later, will have ample 
proof for the statement, that on the 
whole, his method is not free from 
this leaning; hence results the self- 
contradictory presentation of the great 
personalities of whom he treats. 

If the interest aroused, and the 
number of editions tumbling hot from 
the press into the hands of the reader, 
or the insiantaneous translation into 
almost all the languages of civilized 
humanity, is warrant for stamping a 
book epoch-making, Renan’s ‘‘ Life 
of Jesus’’ certainly belongs to this 
select circle. It was the first, at all 
events, that spread his fame over the 
inhabited globe. Comments and criti- 
cism, denunciation and defense, dis- 
cussion and admiration, as may be 
expected, followed in the wake of this 
bold, attractive and withal unsatisfac- 
tory attempt. Theauthor himself, in 
consequence, was forced to resign his 
position at the College de France. 
But if the church and the government 
thought by this heroic treatment to 
cure the ex-professor of his rashness. 
and to put a stop to further publica- 
tions from his pen, of this kind, they 
were mistaken. The ‘‘ Life of Jesus ”’ 
is the first in a series of volumes de- 
voted to the elucidation of those 
processes which finally ciilminated in 
the foundation of the church. It was 
followed by a biography of St. Paul, 
a treatise on the apostles, a disserta- 
tion on the anti-Christ, and finally 
another on Marcus Aurelius. All 
the books in this series are marvels of 
literary art. The gifted pen of this 
scholar halts not; he marshals the 
linguistic legions of his mother tongue 
with consummate strategy. Words are 
in his hand but plastic clay, and the 
most delicate shades of thought he 
succeeds in expressing, where to 
clumsier touch the material would 
have proven brittle. There isa stately 
music and a wonderful rhythm in 
whatsoever Renan writes. As classi- 
cal illustrations of the best style of 
French writing of this age, this series 
on the origin of Christianity will 
doubtlessly be consulted and read by 
posterity. He reminds of the old 
charioteers, now urging their fiery 
steeds and again holding them back, 
but pushing on to the goal with 
steady hold, their lances flashing in 
the sun, the arrow ready on the 
drawn bow. His steeds are the im- 
petuous words of the French tongue ; 
his chariots, his thoughts; his lance, 
his science; his arrow, the pointed 
satire. But if we should ask the 
question whether the more restricted 
company of scholars will place his 
among those productions which for 
all times to come must be studied by 
the adept in the science of which they 
profess to treat, the answer is not so 
plainly in the affirmative. In fact, 
the signs are not wanting, that even 
now they have lost much of their at- 
traction. With the exception per- 
haps of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ the new 
disciples will scarcely devote time or 
attention to the reading of Renan’s 
descriptions of early Christianity's 
rise. As intimated before, in this 
domain, notwithstanding Renan’s am- 
bition, the Germans still own the 
palm. And for solid, critical and 
careful investigation, Havet’s ‘‘ Zé 
Christianisme et ses Origines,’’ even i 
less brilliantly written, has totally 
eclipsed, even in France, the kindred 
volumes by Renan. 

From the inception of his plan to 
write the history of the development 
of Christianity, it had been clear to 
Renan’s mind, that without the 
proper presentation of Judaism and 
its historical evolution, the never SO 
full exposition of the facts bearing on 
Christianity’s growth, would be like 
a house fully equipped in the interior, 
to which the portals and the windows 
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had been forgotten. Thus it was his 
intention as soon as time would allow, 
to write also by way of introduction 
to Christianity’s history, the story of 
Israel’s life and labor. To this task 
were devoted his last years, and SO | 
far three volumes have been published, 
but we are assured that the fourth, 
and if I mistake not the concluding, 
is fortunately so far advanced as 
materially to be ready for the press. 
These studies on the fate and faith of 
[Israel displays all the strength char- 
acterististic of their author, but again 
in the same degree the full measure 
of his failings. Renan had his pecu- 
liar theory on the religion of the Se- 
mites. Asearly as 1859 or 1860, in 
his ‘‘Comparative History of the 
Semitic Dialects,’’ he had formulated 
this, his pet notion. It has often 
heen rehearsed and criticised, but 
nevertheless, for the sake of complete- 
ness, and also in order to do justice to 
the possition taken by Renan, in re- 
card to Biblical. personages and 
books, it will be mecessary for us 
to-day to devote once more a few 
minutes to its fuller consideration. 
According to the French savant, the 
Semitic clans are gifted with what 
he chooses to style the monotheistic 
instinct. Contrasting the mental 
habitus of the Aryans with that of 
the Semites, he ascribes to the former 
analytic powers, or powers of analy- 
sis leading at once to the conception 
of the multiplicity of natural forces at 
play in the world, and, in consequence, 
of their personification and deifica- 
tion. The Semite lacks imagination 
and the gift of analysis. He is indeed 
the son of the désert. His mind is 
the photograph of his native home. 
The desert symbols monotony, so does 
the Semitic soul. It can read the 
complex problems of the universe 
only in terms of a dreary monotonous 
unity. By nature, then, the Semite 
is a believer in ove God. But this 
one God represents, not the highest 
and most abundant thought in relig- 
ion, it is as he phrased it, the mini- 
mum in religious fervor and force. 
This ingenious and certainly novel 
theory was met by universal dissent. 
Nor was it difficult to refute funda- 
mental assumptions. There are philo- 
sophical considerations which seem to 
dispute the right to predicate of man 
instinct. The moment evolution of 
physical life reaches the point where 
iman is framed, instinct is replaced by 
reason. There are possibly presented 
by the lower forms of organized life, 
certain phenomena, which seem to 
show that human reason has had its 
feebler antecedents in the operations 
of brute brains. But it iscertain that 
these foreshadowings are so indistinct 
as to emphasize still more strongly 
the wide difference between brain ac- 
tion in man and the corresponding 
process in the animal. To speak, 
then, of an instinct, especially of a 
religious instinct, blind, uncontrolled, 
and unreasoning, as operative in a 
whole race, appears to be unwar- 
ranted. In very fact, these generall- 
zations of the qualities, moral, mental 
or spiritual of a whole set of men, are 
very seductive, but exceedingly 
treacherous. 


(Concluded next week.) 


THE child is innocent who has not 
yet been called aside from the path of 
rectitude. The man is virtuous who 
has been enticed on the right hand 
aud on the left and has kept in the 
path of rectitude. Virtue is victory, 
and there can be no victory without 
battle. ‘The wilderness was better 
than Eden ; for through the door by 
which man entered into the wilderness 
he entered into a long, long strife that 
was to make virtue out of innocence. 
—Lyman Abbot. 


Avorn the bigotry of liberalism.— 


Sree, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R 


York : Jenness Miller Co. 


has done that which should have been done 


Ghe Sludy Sable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 


. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Mother and Babe. By Mrs. Jenness Miller, New 


$2.00. 


In bringing before mothers her new book 
‘*Mother and Babe,’’ Mrs. Jenness Miller 


by some one long ago, — she has suggested a 
rational dress for mother and child, and 
proper exercise and diet during the impor- 
tant months before baby’s arrival. The 
headings of the chapters give an excellent 
idea of the matter contained in the book, 
and are as follows: Motherhood, a Natural 
Function; Baby’s Right to be Well Born; 
Dress, Diet, and Exercise; The Supreme 
Moment; Dress for Baby; Common Sense 
in the Care of Mother and Baby. There is 
much which might be quoted, did space 
permit, and the noble sentiments uttered in 
the second and third chapters should find 
an echo in every true woman’s heart. The 
book serves also asa portfolio, containing 
cut paper patterns of dress for mother and 
child—a very valuable addition. ‘The make- 
up is in every way attractive. 

The Foot-path Way. By Bradford Torrey. 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
PP. 245. $1.25. 

The healthful and happy spirit in which 
these charming sketches are written makes 
at once an appeal for the outdoor life they 
portray. Their botanical and ornitholog- 
ical lore is pervaded by a strong personality 
and fund of quiet humor. Eager enthusi- 
asm over all the beautiful out-of-the-way 
paths, over the flowers, the trees and their 
nests overflows in these pages. The birds 
are watched and studied without a gun ina 
sympathetic manner that goes to one’s 
heart. Whether it be the life on the shore 
or among the mountains, or in some 
orchard or garden, the writer is always 
‘looking and listening,’’ and happy the 
humming-bird, the thrush or the Weymouth 
pine that has so loving an interpreter ! 
M. E. 


Boston 
16mo., 


F, 


IT is not generally known that Henrik 
Ibsen, the Norwegian poet and dramatist, 
can claim descent from the royal family of 
Scotland, through the old _ Forfarshire 
family of the Dischingtons of Aberlemno. 
A writerin the Dundee Advertiser traces 
the lineage from this family down to one 
Thomas Dischington, who was minister of 
St. Magnus Kirkwall, in 1660, one of whose 
descendants emigrated to Norway about 
1720 and settled in Bergen. His daughter, 
Wenche Dischington, married Henrik 
Petersen Ibsen, a ship’s captain, and they 
took up their residence in the town of 
Skien, in southern Norway. This Scottish 
lady was the great-grandmother of the 
poet. 


THE Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
have recently published a series of lessons 
entitled, ‘‘ Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,”’ 
by different authors. They are fashioned 
somewhat on the plan of Kate Gannett 
Wells’ ‘‘ Corner-stones of Character,’’ pub- 
lished by the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society, but with more elaboration 
and with concrete examples. The first four 
numbers before us discuss Self-control, Con- 
centration, Honesty and Observation ; taking 
as representative characters to exemplify 
these virtues, George Washington, Mary 
Carpenter, Abraham Lincoln and Audubon. 
They are well arranged to be interesting 
to classes of younger children. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Taxation and Work. A series of Treatises on the 


Tariff and the Currency. By Edward Atkinson, 
LL.D. Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. xvii, 
296. $1.25. 


The Farmer's Tariff Manual by a Farmer. 
Daniel Strange, M. Sc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo, 
pp. xiv, 363. $1.25. 


The Captain of the Kittiewink,. 
Ward. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 320. 


By 


By Herbert D. 
Chicago: A. C, 
$1.25. 


Northanger Abbey. By Jane Austen. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 308. $1.25. 


Persuasion. By Jane Austin. Boston: 
Brothers. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
16m0, pp. 328. $1.25. 


Roberts 
Cloth, 


Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth, 1r8mo, pp. 88. $1.00 


Childrens’ Rights. A Book of Nursery Logic. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 235. $1.00. 


The A 
Chicago an 
Pp. 262. 


ted Daughter. By Edgar Fawcett. 
New York: F. T. Neely. Paper, 12mo, 
50 cents. 


Live Questions: Including our Penal Machinery 
and its Victims. 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 19 Astor Place. 
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By John P. Altgeld. New York: 


One Hundred Thousand Copies Sold. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 


Including Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims. 


By JUDGE ALTGELD. 


The questions treated in this book are not only 
guestions of the day—pressing for solution—but 
inany of them vitally affect the welfare and hap- 
piness of mankind, and can only be intelligently 
settled by a thorough investigation and wide dis- 
cussion.—[ Preface. 


New edition, large type, good paper, and 
neat binding. Paper, 35c.; cloth, extra, 75c. 


’ 


The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


First Steps ote 


Philosophy 


By WILLIAM PMACKINTIRE SALTER, 
Author of “Ethical Religion.”’ 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
going and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
What is Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
on these points constitute, in the author’s judgment. 
indispensable preliminary steps to any sound think- 
ing in philosophy. What degree of success he at- 
tains his reade.s and critics must judge. He avoids 
technical language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and popular form. The book is not so much for 
philosophers as for ordinary men and women who 
are feeling their way to an intelligible and satisfac- 
tory view of the world. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


What Can Ethics Do For Us ?—By William 
Mackintire Salter. Paper, 12mo, 32 pages, 1o cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


us TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 

en r oars pene gg of the 
n urch. ma or ; 

OnTe PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


SCIENCE. 


(Weekly.) - - - $3.50 per year. 
TENTH YEAR. 

More than Nine Hundred of the leading 
Scientific Men and Women of America and 
Europe have agreed to contribute to Science 
during the coming year; and, as others are 
constantly joining in this move to make the 
paper more valuable than ever; it cannot 
be long before there will be a body of Two 
Thousand competent users of this Weekly 
Medium of Scientific Discussion. 

Send 50cts. (in Stamps, if more conven- 
ient, ) for two months trial subscription. 


The Labrador Goast. 


A Journal of Two Summer Cruises to That 
Region. 


With notes on its Early Discovery, on the 
Eskimo, on its Physical Geography, Geology 
and Natural History, together with a Bibli- 
ography of Works, Articles, and Charts re- 
lating to the Civil and Natural History of 
the Labrador Peninsula. 


By ALPHEUS SPRING PACKARD, M.D., Ph.D. 


Price postpaid, $3.50. 


Raoes and Peoples. 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D. 


‘This volume is most stimulating. It is 
written with great clearness, so that any- 
body can understand, and while in some 
ways, perforce, superficial, grasps very well 
the complete field of humanity.’’— 7he New 
York Times. 


Price postpaid, $1.75. 


The American Kace. 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D. 


‘The work will be of genuine value to all 
who wish to know the substance of what 
has been found out about the indigenous 
Americans.’’—Nature. 

Price postpaid, $2.00. 


N. D.C. HODGES, 


874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 


The Royalty of Service. 


A sermon by Rev. F. I,. Hosmer, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Handsomely printed 
with white hand-made cover, uniform with ‘‘ Blessed 
be Drudgery.’’ Mailed for 1o cents. 12 copies for $1.00, 


O. B. Frothingham. 


Paper, I2mo, pp. 296. 35 cents. 


RY—A sermon 


ING COMMITTEES, Chicago, 


Biisie ter mailed. UNITY PU 


W. C. Gan. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Battle Creek, Mich.—The Michigan State 

Conference of Unitarian and Independent 
Churches held its annual meeting here Oc- 
tober 11-13, with the Independent Congre- 
gational Church of this city, of which Rev. 
W. D. Simonds is minister. The program, 
as announced heretofore in UNITY, was 
carried out with but few changes. Miss 
Hultin, who represents Sherwood, Mich., 
as well as Moline, Ill., was unable to be 
present, and Mr. Hugenholtz, of Grand 
Rapids, and Mr. Jennings, of Toledo, O., 
were missed in the discussions for which 
they were named upon the program. The 
weather was magnificent, and Battle Creek 
with its maple-shaded streets was in nature’s 
holiday attire. The attendance during the 
day sessions was very good, considering the 
claims of daily cares upon the average man 
and woman ; but the evening congregations 
were notable for numbers and bore witness 
to the local interest in the meetings. For 
three successive evenings the large church- 
edifice was filled with an attentive and sym- 
pathetic audience. Asa whole, this annual 
meeting of the Conference seemed to be 
generally regarded as one of unusual interest 
throughout its program. The hospitality of 
the Independent Congregational Church 
and its minister left none and nothing un- 
provided for. Homes and hotels seemed 
alike at the service of their guests. The 
social reception on the first evening, follow- 
ing Reed Stuart’s admirable sermon, helped 
to home all visitors at once. The large 
vestry was turned into a parlor, and plants 
and flowers lent their beauty to the scene. 
Miss Bartlett, of Kalamazoo, was back from 
her summer across the ocean just in season 
to conduct the morning meeting of Thurs- 
day. The Conference closed the same 
evening with a sermon by F. L. Hosmer, 
who also remained in the city and preached 
for Mr. Simonds on Sunday morning. We 
have not space to speak in detail of the 
various papers and addresses; it is enough 
to speak of the meetings throughout as of 
interest and profit. We hope these days of 
acquaintance and fellowship may bring our 
Michigan Unitarian churches and the 
friends in Battle Creek into farther ac- 
qnaintance and closer fellowship, as work- 
ing along essentially the same lines to like 
ends. Our Unitarian churches are also all 
‘‘independent congregational.’? They rec- 
ognize neither pope, synod, council, nor 
conference as having compelling authority 
touching any matter whatsoever. 
—The ‘‘Manual”’ of the Battle Creek 
church, distributed in the pews, is a 
bit of interesting local religious his- 
tory and shows also the varied activities of 
the present society under its carnest and 
busy minister, Mr. Simonds. Organized 
over fifty years ago by a combined following 
of the Presbyterian and (orthodox) Congre- 
gational folds, it remained in connection 
with the presbytery of Michigan until 1883, 
when, under the ministry of Rev. Reed 
Stuart, it became an independent church 
and took its present name. There was a 
secession of the most conservative or ortho- 
dox element, and a new chapel arose in the 
neighborhood of the old church. It was an 
exact repetition of what took place in many 
an old Congregational church in New Eng- 
land in the early part of the century, -the 
new wine of larger knowledge and vision 
rending the old skins that admitted no ex- 
pansion commensurate with its needs. 


Hillside, Wis.—In making out a schedule 
of the Unitarian forces in Wisconsin it will 
not do to overlook the work at this place, 
here is situated the third oldest Unitarian 
society in the state, now active. It has been 
in active operation for nearly twenty-two 
years, during which time its services have 
seldom been suspended. During the last 
five or six years it has held regular Sunday 
services. Its non-resident pastor has been 
resident one-sixth of the time, and the work 
done has had obvious influence in at least 
three counties. Since the first of Septem- 
ber Rev. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, Jr., has be- 
come resident pastor, and his services are of 
growing interest. Here they have one of 
the best organized, and perhaps the largest 
Unitarian Sunday-schools in the state, with 
the attendant activities of Unity Club, 
Teachers’ meetings, etc. The Hillside Home 
School, which gives Academic importance 
to this work, has just added a new assembly 
hall for physical training and similar pur- 
poses. The capacity of the home school has 
for the first time been exhausted, the 


maximum of thirty resident pupils being in 


attendance. Certain changes pending will 
make four or five vacancies about the first 
of November. A new parsonage is in pro- 
cess of erection, aud other building activ- 
ities are going up in the valley which will 
increase the boarding facilities outside 
the school. Altogether the liberal cause 
which UNITY represents has something to 
expect from Hillside and its neighbor Tower 
Hill, If Unitarianism is to conquer it must 
prove itself capable of living in the country 
as well as in thecity. Here is one of our very 
few country churches. The next twenty 
years ought to make many more of them in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


Illinois Conference.The following pro- | 


gram of the Illinois Conference to be held 
in Moline, October 25-27, has been received. 
Tuesday 4p. m., Directors Meeting ; 7:45 
p- m., Annual Sermon, F. L. Hosmer. 
Wednesday, 9 a. m., Devotional Meeting, J. 
C. F. Grumbine, Geneseo; 10 a. m., Busi- 
ness Session ; Address of Welcome, Ida C. 
Hultin, Moline ; Reports and General Busi- 
ness, 2 p.m., Paper: ‘‘Pleasant Tenden- 
cies in the United States,’’ Miss Douna I. 
Pervier, Sheffield ; 2: 30p.m., Paper: ‘‘The 
Drift Towards Nationalism,’’ Geo.B. Penney, 
Geneva; 3 p. m., Paper: ‘‘ The Church’s 
Attitude Toward Social Problems, To-day,”’ 
V. H. Brown, Buda; Discussion; 7:45 
p.m., Platform Meeting, ‘‘ Four Hundred 
Years of Religions Development,” (a) ‘‘The 
Theological and Ethical Conditions, A. D., 
1492,’’ W. W. Fenn, Chicago ; (6) ‘‘ Impor- 
tant Epochs of Change Since Then,’’ A. W. 
Gould, Hinsdale ; (c) ‘‘ Résumé of Present 
Conditions,’’ Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 
Thursday, 9 a. m., Devotional meeting, T. 
G. Milsted, Chicago; to a. m., Business 
Session; Election of Officers. 2 p. m., 
‘‘Contribution of the Columbian Exposition 
to Religion,’’ Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Chicago ; 
2:30, In Memoriam Addresses: Walt Whit- 
man, G. W. Skilling, Dixon; Geo. Wm. 
Curtis, S. B. Loomis, Monmouth; John G. 
Whittier, J. C. F. Grumbine, Geneseo; 
3:30, Vespers and closing sermon, ‘ Nat- 
ural Religion as a Spiritual Stay,’’ J. V. 
Blake, Chicago. A cordial greeting to the 
Conference and other independent societies 
is extended, and a request is made that 
friends will notify Mr. E. F. Howe, Moline, 
Ill., of their intentions in time that suitable 
provisions be made. 


Chicago.—The ‘‘Convention of House- 
keepers,’’ under the auspices of the 
‘“Woman’s Branch of the Congress Auxil- 
iary’’ (Mrs. Potter Palmer, President ; Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, Vice-president), and the 
‘‘Columbian Association of Housekeepers’’ 
(Mrs. John Wilkinson, President; Mrs. 
Thomas F. Gane, Vice-President), will be 
held in Recital Hall, Auditorium Building, 
Monday next, October 24. The program has 
addresses and reports by the above presi- 
dents, and the following papers: ‘‘ House- 
hold Life in Village Communities Among 
Rural Population,’’ by Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Harbert ; ‘‘ Need of Scientific and Business 
Training Among Women,”’’ by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, of New York; ‘‘ Transitions in 
the Industrial Status of Women,’’ by Prof. 
Katherine Coman, of Wellesley College ; 
‘‘Home Sanitation,’’ by Dr. Leila G. Bedell; 
‘Scientific and Hygienic Cooking,’’ by 
Miss Mary A. Boland, of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore. The morning session 
begins at ten o’clock ; the afternoon session 
at twoo’clock. There will be an evening 
session at 7:30, when the ‘‘ Possibilities of 
Reform Through Organization and Co-op- 
eration Among MHousekeepers’’ will be 
presented by Mrs. Helen E. Starrett; ‘‘ Club 
Life Among Employés,’’ by Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House; ‘‘ The Elevation 
of Domestic Labor to the Dignity of Pro- 
fessions and Trades,’’ by Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel, of Ann Arbor. | 


Boston.—‘The very attractive and useful 
Vesper services inaugurated by Rev. Brooke 
Herford in the Arlington Street Church, are 
continued by his successor to full audiences. 
—The Sunday-school Union debated the 
question of the standard of Sunday-school 
instruction in the various denominations. 
—Rev. D. M. Wilson, of Quincy, Mass., has 
been appointed New England superintend- 
ent of churches. 


Philadelphia.—Mr. Salter announced the 
following lectures for the present month 
before the Society for Ethical Culture: 
Oct. 9—‘‘On the Heights ’’; Oct. 16—‘‘ The 
Moral Education of Children’’; Oct. 23— 
‘“‘Loyalty’’ ; Oct. 30— ‘‘Principles in the 
Social Questson.’’ The Society meets in 
the New Century Drawing-room, 124 S. 
Twelfth St. All lectures and meetings of 
the Society are free to the public. 


Fargo, N. Dakota.—The new Unitarian 
Church which has been nursed into exist- 
ence by our fellow worker, William Ballou, 
is within a month of completion. It is 
built of cream brick with stone trimmings, 
convenient in interior design, and is exter- 
nally plain. We congratulate our friends 
on so early a homing. 


Sickness Among Children, 


Especially infants, is prevalent at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving 
proper nourishment and wholesome food. 
The most successful and reliable is the Gail 
Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 
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—IDEAS WANTED — 


Fo: Van Dorn’s Magazine, the foremost journal of 
wit ever published in any land or language. To 
every person who willsend one or more original 
ideas which shall receive the indorsement of the 
editorial staff, Ten Dollars epiece will be sent. 
Ideas are valuable. For specimens of required work 
send 10 cents for pore copv. Non-professional 
writers especially invited to contribute. 

Pub, VAN DORN’S MAGAZINE,|] 


Mt. Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y. © 
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I} Science 


‘ 


> MEDICAL 
; SCIENCE 


has achieved a 
? great triumph in 

eb es the production of 
BEECHAM’S 
, which will cure Sick 
‘PILLS 


Headache and all Ner- 
) vous Disorders arising from Impaired 
, Digestion, Constipation and Disor- 
) dered Livers and they will quickly re- 
» store women to complete health. 


> Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Of all dr ists. Price 25 cents a box. 


‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. se 
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“Browning’s Women,” by 
Mary E. Burt, is a series of 
connected essays on the wo- 
men who figure in the dra- 
matic and lyric poems of Rob- 
ert Browning. The individual 
style and original thought of 
the book make it interesting 
reading in itself, while it is 
cordially recommended by the 
Boston 7ranscript not only to 
individual readers but to mem- 
bers of the Browning Clubs 
who are endeavoring to make 
a special study of the poet. 
Cloth, 16mo., 236 _ pages. 
$1.00. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Roger lunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.— Buffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley apron marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strong and true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but a 
man, and such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘‘emancipated woman ”’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theory of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which English-speaking peoples have 
inherited, and which they will never lose through 
imitation of weaker races except to their: own per- 
manent degradation.—Ltrlerary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—CAristian Union. 


Powerfully written ana very absorbing. Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have taken such a 
motifaud kept within the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.— 7oledo Blade. 

One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 


“The Coming Climax in the 
Destinies of America,” by 
Lester C. Hubbard. Ina re- 
cent number, the “Review of 
Reviews” says: “Mr. Lester 
C. Hubbard is a writer who 
has given much attention to 
strikes and labor troubles, and 
whose new book is in the in- 
terests of the People’s party. 
It isa powerful arraignment 
of the growth of corporations 
and plutocracy in American 
life and politics, with an out- 
line of the remedies which 
Mr. Hubbard would regard as 
conservative in the true sense 
of that word. He defends 
governmental banking, land 
taxation, State operation of 
coal and oil lands, State oper- 
ation of transit systems, and 
other reforms, which are con- 
ceived and stated in a spirit of 
earnest concern for the public 
welfare.” 480 pages, cloth 
$1.50; paper 50 cents, © 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Timely Books of Fact 
and Fiction. 


The Coming Climax In the Des. 


tinies of America. By Lester C. Hubbard. 4 
pages of startling facts and searching questions jp 
Ameritan politics. Written before the Homestead 
and Idaho troubles, 1t predicts and accounts fo, 
these and worse commotions, and pvints out the 
way to a peaceful solution. Cloth, $1.50 ; paper. 
so cents. 
_ ‘Inthe intense earnestness of the author, the book 
is somewhat pessimistic in tone, but it evidences 
a careful study of the problems that are vexing the 
nation to-day, and a spirit of loyalty to Americay 


liberty in its deepest and widest meaning.”’—(/y/oy, 
Signal. 


An Ounce of Prevention to save 


America from Having a Government of the Few. 
by the Few, and for the Few. Considerations in 
favor of a succession tax and asystem of public 
manual training schools. By Augustus Jacobson 
Paper, 50 cents. 


“A vigorous discussion. ; His purpose js 
sane and noble, and his ‘ Ounce of Prevention ° jx 
worth many pounds of cure.’’—New York World 


Lessons From the World of Matter 
and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons }, 
Rufus Leighton. 12mo, 430 pages, cloth. | 
paper, 50 cents. 


$1.2 


‘‘A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's 
unpublished sermons has been published in this city 
It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which 
one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every 
page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by 
turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, just as from 
her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the 
brown face of good Mother Earth at times appears, 
making us bless beauty and utility in the same 
breath.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Inquirendo Island. By MHudor 


Genone. A clever story of love and adventure on 
a strange island, where the one sacred book is the 
Arithmetic. Paper, 353 pages, so cents. 


A stronger piece of fiction than Edward Bellamy’s 
‘* Looking Backward.’’— 7he Arena. 

An attack on revealed religion.—N. Y. 7imes. 

Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence for the es- 
sential truths of God’s universe.—Christian Register. 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 


the KhanofTomathoz. By Hudor Genone, author 
of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated with 
original drawings by Louis M. Glackens. 
165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


12m10, 


‘‘A delightful story, charmingly illustrated.’’— 
Boston Traveller. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


I2M0, 20 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
fullof interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical cita'ion, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leading 
booksellers, or will be mailed on recetpt of price by the 
publishers. Any reader of UNITY who would like to 
make @ business arrangement by which he can obtain 
books of all publishers atwholesale prices ts invited to 
write for particulars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


——_— 


“Practical Piety.” A _ little 
volume of four sermons by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones on 


“The Economies of Religion,” 
“Bread versus Ideas,” ‘“ Pres- 
ent Sanctities,” “The Claims 


of the Children. A Califor- 
nia newspaper, commenting 
on this book, says: “The 


author’s views on the relations 
of religion to modern condi- 
tions and every day needs, ap- 
peal to the average lay mind 


as remarkably _ sensible.” 
Cloth, thirty cents, paper, 
ten cents. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


— 


—— 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for # 


“A truly moble poem, risin at the last into @ 
passion of trust an worship that is as refresh as 
a breath of mountain air.”—john W. re sd 
The Index, 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 


375 Dearborn St., Chicag — 
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Helps to High Living. 
Sun.—Some keep the Sabbath in surplice ; 
I just wear my wings. 
Mon.—Success is counted sweetest 
By those who ne’er succeed 
Tues. —lf I can stop one heart from break- 
ing, 
I shall not live in vain. | 
Heaven is a different thing 
Conjectured, and waked sudden in. 
Thurs.—Oh, for a bee’s experience 
Of clovers and of noon. 
-Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 
Sal.—God permits industrious angels 
Afternoons to play. 


—/imily Dickinson. 


If cd. 
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Requiescat. 
We craved for thee the doubtful boon of 
life. 
Thy childish soul, of rarer fibre than its 
fellows, 


Pain-shadowed, and so soon opprest 

With evil’s mystery dim-felt, 

Oft fretted in the alien air of this ungenial 
clime, 

And pined for fellowship and peace. 

Thy mother’s heart e’en agonized 

That thou might’st taste in full 

The bitter-sweet of womanhood’s estate— 

Trusting her tender love to shield thee 

rom whatever ills might be in store, 

Her care to heal all wounds. 


But Destiny, more kind, spake wisely thus, 

Veiling benignant face ‘neath mask of 
doom : 

‘This gentle child is mine. 

She must with me, but softly ; 

I will not that the temple frail 

Be racked with torture.’’ 

Death’s angel, summoned, came 

Sweet messenger of God’s deep peace ! 

With wand of sleep he stroked the plaintive 
eyes, 

So full of childhood’s faith and inno- 
cence ! 

NXnd silence fell. We call it Death— 

In saddest ignorance of heavenly speech— 

And weep that thou hast ves/. 

a ¢. Bt. 


———— 


He Was an Old Family Friend. 


An old man was leading a thin old 
horse across the commons in _ the 
Northern part of the city, when a 
passer-by asked him where he was 
going. 

‘‘I’m searching for a bit of green 
for the poor beast,’’ he answered. 

‘‘T’d send him to the boneyard or 
the glue factory,’’ said the other con- 
temptuously. 

‘Would you ?’’ asked the old man 
in atrembling voice ; ‘‘if he had been 
the best friend you had in the world, 
and helped you to earn food for your 
family for nearly twenty-five years? 
If the children that’s gone and the 
children that’s livin’ had played with 
their arms around his neck, and their 
heads on him for a pillow, when they 
had no other? Sir, he’s carried us to 
mill and to meetin,’ an’, please God, 
he shall die like a Christian, an’ I’ll 
bury him with these old hands. 
body’ll ever abuse old Bill, for if he 
eoes afore me, there are those who 
are paid to look after him.’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ said the man 
who had accosted him; ‘‘there’s a 
difference in people.’’ 

‘‘Ay, and in horses, too,’’ said the 
old man as he passed on with his four- 
footed friend.— Philadelphia Times. 


Louisa Alcott’s Bonnet. 
[From the story of her life lately published. 


My bonnet has nearly been the 
death of me; for, thinking some 
angel might make it possible for me 
to go to the mountains, I felt a wish 


fora tidy hat, after wearing an old. 


One till it fell to tatters on my brow. 
Mrs. P. promised a bit of gray silk, 
and I built on that ; but when I went 
for it, she let me down with a crash, 
Saying she wanted the silk herself, 
and kindly offered me a flannel petti- 
coat instead. I was in woe for a 
spell—having $1 in the world, and 
scorning debt, even for that prop of 
life, a bonnet. Then I aroused my- 


No- | 


self, flew to Dodge, demanded her 
cheapest bonnet, found one for $1, 
took it and went home, wondering 
if the sky would open and drop 
me a trimming. I am simple in 
my tastes, but a naked straw bonnet 
is a little too severely chaste even for 
me. Sky did not open ; so I went to 
‘Widow Cruse’s oil bottle ’’——my 
ribbon box-—which, by the way, is 
the eighth wonder of the world; 
nothing is ever put in, yet I always 
find some old dud when all other 
hopes fail. From this salvation bin I 
extracted the remains of the old white 
ribbon and the bits of black lace that 
have adorned a long line of departed 
hats. Of the lace I made a dish on 
which I thriftily served up bows of 
ribbon, like meat on toast; inside 
put the lace bow, which adorns my 
form anywhere when needed. Strings 
are yet to be evolved from chaos. I 
feel that they await me somewhere in 
the dim future. Green ones, protem.., 
hold this wonder of the age upon my 
gifted brow, and I survey my hat with 
respectful awe. I feel very 
moral to-day, having done a big wash 
alone, baked, swept the house, picked 
the hops, got dinner, and written a 
chapter in ‘‘ Moods.”’ 


Not a Bit Stuck Up. 


Christine Nilsson was once at the 
house of a Chicago millionaire near 
New York. A distinguished com- 
pany had been invited to meet her at 
dinner. 

On entering the dining-room she 
dropped her host’s arm, and hurrying 
in amazement to the stately young 
butler, seized him effusively by the 
hand and engaged him in conversa- 
tion, while the other guests stood 
waiting and the entertainer looked on 
in astonishment. 

‘That man,’’ she exclaimed to the 
group when they were seated, ‘‘is the 
son of a kind old nobleman on whose 
estate my father worked as a day la-’ 
borer when we were children. Fort- 
une has smiled on me, while it has 
frowned on my old playmate, whom I 
find under such changed circum- 
stances.’’-—American Youth. 


‘“WELL, Tom,’’ said papa, ‘‘ what 
have you been doing to-day ?”’ 

‘‘T have n’t been doing ; I’ve been 
don’ting,’’ said Tom. 


‘‘ What is don’ting ?’’ asked papa. 
‘Trying to please mamma,’’ 
Tom. 


said 


Sarsa 


parilla 
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Cures Otners, 
Will Cure You 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid - - - 
Holiday binding, white and gold 


$1 10 
I 35 


‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the handsot ' 


thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—EZilizabeth 
Boynton Harobert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


Phe Sunday- Schaal. 
History of the Religion of Israel. 
Sixth Lesson. 


Solomon and his Temple. 


What was the 
omon and 


difference between Sol- 
the two first kinys? 
should we think of the way in which the 
author of 1 Kings 11:1 ascribes his idolatry 


to the bad influence of his heathen wives 2? 


(See B. f. L., II. p. 83, 84.) 

What do we know of the temple he built 
for Jahweh ?( B. f. L., II. 84 to 87.) Were his 
contemporaries pleased with it? (B. f. L., 
Il. p. 12, 87, 88.) (Knappert, p. 90 and gt to 
93.) How did this temple agree with the 
oldest code of law, Exod. 20 to 23, e.£., Ex. 
20:23? Was the Mosaic party right in it 
opposition? Why, then, has his temple 
raised him so high in the eyes of posterity: 
(Gannett, p. 7. ) 

What must we think of Solomon’s famed 


, : ) 
wisdom ? Was such luxury as he spread what 


we call wise? (1 Kings 10:14 to 21.) Oris 
it wise to have a hundred and more wives? 
(1 Kings 11:3.) (See B. f. L., II. p. 72, 75 
to 77.) His famous judgment (1 Kings, 
3:16to 25) may prove great cunning. The 
legend of his dream (1 Kings, 3:2 to 15) 


with its strict religious character can only 


be considered as the glorification of a later 


age (B. f. L., II. p. 73 to 75. ) 
Where do we find the history of Saul and 


his false character 


2 Sam. 15. 


David? Where that of Solomon and suc- 
ceeding kings? When were the books of 
Samuel and of Kings written and what is 
their value as historical books? (See Toy 


P- 35, 39, 77-) 
FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


The worst we 
family life. 


know of David was his 
Not satisfied with the many 


What¥queens he had already, he wishes to take 


one more, who was married with one of the 
captains of his army. 
David murdered (2 Sam. 
11:14 to 27.) Then Nathan’s worthy con- 
duct (2 Sam. 12: 1-7) 
(vs. 13. ) 


Tell in what way 
her husband. 
and David’s penitence 


But can there be a happy home with sev- 
eral mothers init? (B.f. L., Il. p. 37.) At 
least what we read of David’s children does 
not prove high respect for their father. Tell 


the history of Absalom. His external beauty 


(2 Sam. 14:25, 26) did not correspond with 
2 Sam. 15:1-6.) Mem- 
orable characters in thisepisode are Hushai 
and Ahithophel 16:15 to 20; 17: 
I to 23). The solution of this war is found 
Mark the in ch. 18, 
vs. 17and 18 and David’s mourning in vs. 


(2 Sam. 


contrast 
33. 
Shortly afterwards another of his sons 
tries todethrone his father, until he him- 
self chose his son Solomon to his successor. 
1 Kings 1:5 to 53.) 

His last will | 
ble. 


1 Kings2:5 tog) 1s horri- 
God forbid that our last will should 
be such a wish for revenge ! 


After Bathing 


the first time with Pearline, you feel 
as if you never had been clean before. 
Possibly you haven't. 
the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. I 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 

Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. 
you would long for it, if it were 

expensive, but you're apt to over- 
look it when it’s cheap. 


Only baths like 


There's 


It's like everything else- 


Directions 


on every package. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


Te ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
334 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


charge. 


If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype ot 
yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 
one of our finest $25.00 life-size CRAYON PORTRAITS absolutely free of 
This offer is made to introduce our artistic portraits in your 


vicinity, Put your name and address back of photo., and send same to Tanquerey Portrait 
Society, 741 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. References: Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge, all news- 

aper publishers, Banks, and Express Companies of New York and Brooklyn. P. S.—We will 
Fonteit $100 to anyone sending: us photo, and not receiving crayon picture Free as ver this offer. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, | 


and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us wany heavy doctors’ bills. 


tution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 


pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—Civil | 


Service Gazette.”’ 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ONE DOLLAR 


Sold onlg 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 
WHERE THEY ANE 
lustrated Agricultnra] Pa~ 
per, giving information of 
giving descriptions of every State and Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Cents. Address 
WATCH IF YOU WANT ONE SEND YOUR NAME 
AT ONCE TQ STODDART & CO., 25 QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 
YEARS OF AGE, A $10 WATCH OR A 
$45 BICYCLE, 


without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
Fee Homes 25 Cents a Year foran Il- 
all U. S. Gov’t. Lands, also 
nes, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil. 
No MONEY REQUIRED. 


Le 


It is by | 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- | 


Visions of Good. 


—— OO 


Thirty-three Recent 


Poems of Freedom. 
By JAMES H. WEST. 


‘Fresh, earnest and virile.’’—RrEv. Dr. A. P. 
PUTNAM. 

‘* A serene augury and hopeful forelook. . . busy 
with large thoughts. . . full of cheer, faith, feeling 
. nota morbid note in the whole. . . truly help- 
ful.’’—J. V. BLAKE, in Unity. 


Paper, 10 cents a copy. 
Address, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole ageney for an 

article that is needed in every 

WEEK home and indispensable in 
every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 


in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will bring you a steady income. Splen 
did openizg for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. ood jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 


Springfield, Ohio. 


 Krasing Pencil. 
Eraser Mf’g Co., X 401 La Crosse, Wis. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SET HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 


=F peving Machine 5 

le, finely ed, adapted to light an won| 

® work,with a complete set of the] atest impro 
ts free. h machine guaranteed 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 
Agents making $50 per week. Monroe 


POWDER POENT SCHOOL. 


Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 


Frederick B. Knapp, S.B.(M.1.T.) Principal. 
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UNITY. 


October 20, 18 2 


Publisher's Dates. 


In looking over our stock, we have 
discovered a very few copies of our 
recent edition of Parker's ‘‘ Lessons 
from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man,’’ in cloth, which are 
somewhat soiled as to the outside 
cover but otherwise in good condition. 
These we will sell, postpaid, while 
they last, for seventy-five cents; the 
regular price being $1.25. 


We have also a few copies each of 
the following fifty cent paper books 
slightly damaged as to the cover: 
The Coming Climax, by Lester C. 
Hubbard; An Ounce of Prevention, 
by Augustus Jacobson; The Morals 
of Christ, by Austin Bierbower ; In- 
quirendo Island and the Last Tenet, 
by Hudor Genone; St. Solifer with 
Other Worthies and Unworthies, by 
James Vila Blake; the Genius of 
Galilee and John Auburntop, Novel- 
ist, by Anson Uriel Hancock, and 
Lessons from the World of Matter 
and the World of Man. These will 
be sent postpaid while our supply 
lasts for only twenty five cents each, 
the regular price being fifty cents each. 
We have also a few damaged copies 
of Voysey’s Lecture on the Bible, 
retail price twenty: cents each, which 
we will sell while they last for five 


cents each. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE SOUTH BY DAYLIGHT. 


A Special Half-Rate Excursion via the 
Illinois Central, Oct. 25th. 


The Illinois Central will run on the above 
date from points on its lines in Illinois and 
Wisconsin, a Special Excursion south for 
land seekers and others, around « loop of 
unsurpassed territory, viz.: from Northern 
starting points south via Memphis and 
Vicksburg to New Orleans, and return north 
via Jackson, Miss., and Jackson, Tenn. ; 
the trip from Memphis to New Orleans to 
be made over the L., N.-O. & T. Ry. en- 
tirely by daylight, with several stops en 
route, during which excursionists will be 
received with true southern hospitality and 
special facilities offered for investigating 
that region. Through tourist sleeping cars 
will run to New Orleans, running from 
Dubuque, through Illinois via Freeport, 
Mendota, La Salle, Bloomington and Cen- 
tralia; excursionists via Chicago or other 
points not otherwise connecting with these 
through sleeping cars, to take them at Cen- 
tralia, at 8:55 p. m., Oct. 25th. One fare for 
the round trip; but 75 cts. per day for a 
double berth in the sleeping car. For 
reservations, inclose $3.75, covering the 
trip to New Orleans, and address Mr. J. F. 
MERRY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, I. C. 
R. R., Manchester, Ia. For an illustrated 
circular, giving full particulars, and for 
specific rates to points south on Oct. 25th, 
apply to vour homie ticket agent, or address, 
F. B. Bowks, Gen’! Nor. Pass. Agent, I. C. 
R. R., 194 Clark St., Chicago. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S EMERGENCY BUREAU, 


Under the auspices of the Columbian Association 
of Housekeepers, has removed to the U.S. Express 
building, 87 Washington st., room 415, hours from 9 
a.m. to4p.m. The object of the Bureau is to provide 
housekeepers and others with reliable help by the 
hour, day, or week. 

Mrs. LAVINIA HARGIS, Chairman, 


California's fruit crop for 1892 is valued at over 
$50,000 000. If you want to know where to go to raise 
fine fruits, and at what profit, address California 
Bureau of Information, Box 289, Chicago, II]. 


BEECHAM’'S PILLS sell well because they cure. 


ae 


Blessed be Drud gery ¥ 


Ww. C. Gannett’s world-famous sermon, in a hand- 
some edition from new plates, 30 pages with white 
hand-made cover, will be mailed for to cents, a dozen 
copies for a dollar. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Freedom of Thought and of Speech.—By 


William Mackintire Salter. Paper, r2mo, 29 
pages, ro cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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‘‘This book is to me a delightful surprise. 


I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 


ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 


rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 


In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 


wholly at fault. 


The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure; 


a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader’s 


attention to the end. 


than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. 


In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 


The 


purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 
not religion. Itis a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 


condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. 


book, and while it will offend many, should be read by all.” 
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The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. 


If you are not satisfied with 


Une opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,’’ and then 


take your choice : 


‘*A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.”’ 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


“A watery book—-weak and insipid.’’ — 
The Church, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety — stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church andthe worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


‘‘ An attack on revealed religion.’”’—N. Y. 
Times. 


“We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be _ pernicious.’’ — Interior, 
Chicago. 
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S53 pages. 


Paper, 50Oc.; cloth, $1. 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘ An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’’— 
Episcopal Recorder. , 


‘*A book with a useful purpose.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 


‘“‘The purpose of the book is toelevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.’’— Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘‘ Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 
—Christian Register. 


‘* A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.’—New York 
Telegram. 


‘*Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land 
itself.”’—Hartford Post. © 


“The author has much graphic power, 
humor and spirit.’”,—New York Observer. 
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By mail or at the bookstores, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


It is a good © 


BOOKS OF RELIGION—DOCTRINAL. 


Theodore Parker.—A lecture by 


Samuel Johnson. Edited by John H. Clifford and 
Horace L. Traubel. Cloth, 8vo, 78 pages, $1.00 


Certainly one of the richest biographies, one of the 
most inspiring books of the year. It comes with 
freshness, vigor, sweetness, clearness and power 
and it must re-awaken the thoughtful and the loving 
to the life of one of the world's most candidly and 
bravely thoughtful, one of the world's most deeply 
and tenderly loving.— Universalist Record, : 


The Morals of Christ.—A compari- 


son with the contemporaneous systems of Mosaic. 
Pharisaic and Greco-Roman ethics. By Austin 
Bierbower. Paper, 16mo, 200 pages, 50 cents: 
cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable exam. 
ple of the scientific treatment ofan historical subject. 
He has carefully analyzed the old-world ethical sys. 
tems which chiefly concern the modern civilized 
world, and in this book he has so classified the ele. 
ments revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as system- 
atic as a treatise upon one of the exact sciences, and 
stands in fine contrast to the rambling, ethical dis. 
cussion of which we hear so much and which leads 
us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower has 
gone to work appears from the very opening pas- 
sage of the book.— Chicago Daily News. 


The Faith of Faiths, and its 


Foundations.—Six conference addresses, by Minot 
J. Savage, Samuel R. Calthrop, Henry M. Sim- 
mons, John W. Chadwick, William C. Gannett 
and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Paper, 16mo, 170 pages, 
50 cents. 


The six papers are a striking and significant illus 
tration of what the New Faith tends to produce.- 
its fearlessness, its utter sincerity, the absence of a}! 
special pleading, its poetry, its eloquence, its zea! 
and love for humanity.—-Christian Register. ° 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. 


By Lewis G. Tanes. Cloth, octavo, gilt top, un 
cut edges, 319 pages, $1.25. 


Dr. Janes is evidently a thorough scholar, and on: 
can not fail to be impressed with the care, the hon 
esty, the faithfulness, the impartialitv, the love of 
truth, the conservatism exhibited throughout this 
admirable volume.—Fopular Science Monthly. 


History of the Arguments for the 


Existence of God. By Rev. Dr. Aaron Hahn 
Rabbi of the Tifereth congregation, Cleveland 
Ohio. Paper, 12mo, 205 pages, socents. 


This is an intensely interesting book, from th: 
scholarly pen of one who has evidently given this 
subject the most exhaustive investigation. We hav: 
whole libraries on the existence of God, but little, i! 
anything, tracing so thoroughly as is here done the 
efforts thatthe human mind has made to solve the 
eet, problem of the Divine existence.—CAristian a/ 

ork. 


From Over the Border, or Light on 


the Normal Life of Man.—A book of prophecies 
and fancies concerning the life to come, cast inthe 
form of a romance. By Benj. G. Smith. Cloth, 
I2m0, 238 pages, $1.00. 


The adventures and enlightenment of a human 
soulin one of the ‘‘ever widening vistas of immor- 
tality ’’ is depicted in a style of singular grace and 
charm.—Frank Leslie’s Magazine. 


Truths for the Times.—Fifty affirm- 
ations concerning Religion, Judaism, Christianity 
Free Religion and their Relations. By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. D. Paper, 10 cents. 


I have now read ‘‘Truths for the Times,” and | 
admire them from my inmost heart, and I agree tv 
almost every word.—Charles Darwin. 

Abbot : 


Other Pamphlets by Dr: 


Christian Propagandism, 10 cents; A Study of Ke 
ligion, 10 cents; The Battle of Syracuse, io cents; 
The Proposed Christian Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 5 cents; Is Romanista Real Christianity’ 
1o cents. 


Lecture on the Bible.—By Rev. 


Charles Voysey, pastor of the Theistic Church of 
London, with a new introduction by Rev. Herbert 
Taft Root. Paper, 37 pages, 20 cents. 


God in the Constitution.—By Ar- 
thur B, Bradford. Paper, 18mo, 18 pages, 10 cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rab- 


bi Solomon Schindler. Paper, four 18mo pam- 
phlets, about 16 pages each, per set, 20 cents. 


What Can Ethics Do for Us?- 


By William Mackintire Salter. 
pages, tocents. 


Paper, 12mo,. 3? 


Any of the books named above will be 
mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address - 


CHARLES H. KERR & (O., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Ed 


The renewed interest in the 
writings of the poet Whittier 
makes especially timely a lit- 
tle book of “Outline Studies 
in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier’ by W. C. Gannett, a 
new edition of which has just 
been published. The princi- 
pal poems of the three poets 
are classified in this pamph- 
let, but the outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, conver- 
sation and study are particu- 
larly full on the poet Whittier. 
Paper, 32 pages, ten cents. 


- CHartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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